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TURKISH DELIGHT 


Dr Emre Araci recalls the arrival of the first Turkish Ambassador in London 


Turkey’s first Ambassador to 
the Court of St James’s, Yusuf 
Agah Efendi, presenting his 
credentials to King George 111 
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BETWEEN REFERENCES to turbulent incidents in post¬ 
revolutionary Republican France, including the execution 
of King Louis XVI ‘by a banditti of Regicides/ 'Ibe Times 
newspaper listed the arrival of the Turkish Ambassador at 
Dover on 20 December as among the ‘memorable events 
of 1793/ It was indeed a memorable event, since Yusuf 
Agah Efendi (1744-1824) was the first resident Ottoman 
envoy to be sent to the Court of St Jamess by the Sublime 
Porte. His arrival in Britain was a highly anticipated and 
much talked-about event. On his landing at Dover, ‘the 
guns from the castle and forts were fired’ and a Grenadier 
Guard ordered from the Devonshire Militia accompanied 
him, with its band playing outside the inn where he stayed. 
‘The new Turkish Ambassador is about 30 years of age, of 


a very respectable appearance. We understand that His 

Excellency does not wish to appear in any very great pomp 

in this country. There are no ladies in his suite/ The 

Times reported further when he arrived in London on 

the afternoon of 21 December, taking up residence at t 

The Royal Hotel, Pall Mall until a suitable house was * 

prepared for his reception. < 

The new Ambassador’s arrival in London also gave g 

rise to speculation concerning the object of his Embassy. * 

Some believed this to be linked with negotiating a general £ 

peace during the French Revolutionary Wars, but the true £ 

cause of his mission was understood to be linked with g 

q 

the wish of the Ottoman Porte to be better informed of Sj 
European politics than it had hitherto been in the era of 2 
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the bureaucratic reforms of Sultan Selim III. Fashionable 
circles were on ‘tip-toe of curiosity* by this new exotic 
mission in London; so much so that, according to the 
press, cards of invitation now generally concluded with 
‘Whist and Whiskers.* The first appearance in public 
of the ‘Great Ottoman Plenipo* was at Covent Garden 
Theatre on New Year’s Eve, which drew considerable 
attraction. Sitting in the lower front boxes, the 
Ambassador and his suite were highly entertained by 
the tricks and scenery in the new pantomime, Harlequin 
Faustus. The humour of the evening was, however, a 
little interrupted when someone from the ‘two-shilling 
gallery’ threw a live dog onto the stage. Such was the 
erratic behaviour of London theatre audiences in the 


eighteenth century. 

A week after his evening appearance at Covent Garden, 
Yusuf Agah Efendi was received by King George III 
at St James’s Palace on 8 January 1794, along with the 
Spanish and Dutch Ambassadors, where he presented 
his credentials. Pall Mall was filled with carriages to see 
him. In the same week he leased a house in the fashionable 
Adelphi and ordered a coach and a vis-^-vis carriage from 
Long-Acre. The Turkey Company honoured him at a 
grand dinner at the London Tavern and he was presented 
to Queen Charlotte on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
birthday. The Ambassador also had his first interview with 
Prime Minister William Pitt the Younger at Downing 
Street. At the time he was seen ‘in a new and very elegant 
vis-a-vis, with his crest very beautifully enamelled on the 
panels’ and he was ‘covered with a scarlet robe, very richly 
trimmed with gold lace.’ 

Apart from grand diplomatic dinners, political calls 
and social engagements, the Turkish Ambassador was 
also seen riding in his coach in London’s most fashionable 
pleasure parks. For instance, signors Rossi and Tessicr’s 
last fireworks display of the season on 4 July at Ranelagh 
Gardens - with illuminated air balloons and sky rockets 
- was given ‘by desire of his Excellency the Turkish 
Ambassador.’ A Grand Gala was organised on 2,4 June in 
his honour, when the Ambassador ‘signified his intention 
of visiting [Vauxhall] Gardens.’ For the occasion the Duke 
of Gloucester’s Band, in full uniform, performed several 
favourite ‘Martial Pieces.’ Perhaps this was when WPR 
Cope, organist at St Saviour’s, Southwark, presented his 
self-published Turkish Ambassadors Grand March ‘for 
the harpsichord or the pianoforte’ to Yusuf Agah Efendi. 
The march survives in the archives of the British Library. 
Karl Kambra, a composer of German origin, resident in 
London at the time, was also inspired to write a ceremonial 
march for Yusuf Agah Efendi and the piece was included 
in a set of ‘Three New Marches for the Piano-Forte or 
Harpsichord. 1st. Prince of Wales’s, 2nd. Prince Ernest’s, 
3rd. Turkish Ambassador’s, etc.’ 

The novelty of the arrival of a Turkish Ambassador in 
London even seems to have caught the imagination of 
the composer Joseph Haydn, who was living in the city 
at the time. Perhaps that is why his celebrated Symphony 
No. 100 in G major - one of his so-called London 
symphonies, better known as the ‘Military’ - introduced 
Turkish instruments in its slow movement, when it was 
premiered at the Hanover Square Rooms 0/13/ March 
1794, only a few months after the Ambassador’s arrival in 
the city. Long after his departure, the London Embassy 
established by Yusuf Ag&h Efendi continued to flourish 
under successive ambassadors. The cultural assimilation 
was complete when Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
attended a ball at the Turkish Embassy on 27 May 1856 
to celebrate the peace at the end of the Crimean War. The 
Times reported that the ball commenced by a ‘quadrille 
in which Her Majesty danced with His Excellency M 
Musurus [the Turkish Ambassador], the Prince Consort 
taking the hand of Madame Musurus.’ 
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